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ON GOSPEL MINISTRY. 
Attention to the right time, and other circumstances. 
BY WILLIAM ALEXANDER. 
(Continued from page 388.) 


The attentive mind, that duly regards the 
various a of Divine requisition, and re- 
signs itself to obey, will be likely to present its 
offerings in due season ; but here again let us 
consider we are but men and creatures, and liable 
to err; therefore a few hints further may stimu- 

* late to watchfulness in this respect. 

Correspondently with every Divine command 
to speak in the name of the Lord, can there be 
a doubt, but some mind or minds will be pre- 
pared to hear; and, if the fault be not their 
own, will receive the word which is faithfully 
and timely spoken? As seasons wherein the 
mind is susceptible of these impressions, are no 
more at man’s command, than the influence that 
constrains to speak, so it is highly important, 
that those who are thus engaged, oul speak 
iu the Lord’s time. 

* Various criterions might be offered, which 
designate, under different circumstances, the 
time to move, but perhaps a few general 
hints may suffice, preceded by these impor- 
tant, comprehensive, and essential watch- 
words: Be humble, be watchful, patient, and 
resigned. 
e considerations which we have already en- 
tered into, lead inevitably to the right time for 
moving, not only with regard toembarking in any 
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religious service ; but as to the immediate time hi 
of utterance. When all creaturely activity and 
opposition cease to mingle themselves with the 
requisitions of the Lord, and a placid and serene ii 
impression to proceed is felt, the way is open, | 
and delay will be injurious. f 
If, however, any pass by the right time; or ' 
whilst they are too tardily making ready, another 
steps in before them, it requires great care not 
to act merely upon the former opening. If (ih 
such do not feel a continued or renewed®exten- 
sion of the command, they should be contented 
to bear that burthen, which inattention or diso- | 
bedience may have imposed upon them. For 
want of this, the precious covering which has | 
overspread a meeting, under the influence of a H 
living ministry, may sometimes be hurt, by the 
untimely offering of a once rightly prepared it | 
sacrifice. . i 
An especial care is likewise needful not to’ Hi 
move, till the concern is matured ; for until thi 
is the case, those that hear may not be in_the* 
best state to receive the word of communication. 
Besides, in meetings where several whoare called i 
to the ministry are present, an unseasonable 
offering may break in upon the Lord’s appointed 
order. ; 
Vocally to approach the Divine nee, in i 
ublic prayer and adoration, is solefmnand aw- 
ul; therefore, both weiyhty and clear should be #) 
the impression of this importan€ duty. Some- 
times, when the spirit of supplication is poured 
upon an assembly, many may feel its holy opera- 
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tion ; and there is cousiderable danger that the 


* young or the inexperienced minister, may mis- 


take this general influence, for the feeling of an 
individual concern. Thus circumstanced, with- 
out great watchfulness, as the feeling of this in- 
fluence increases, such may be induced to move, 
without that solid weight and necessity which 
alone can sanctify the offering, and render it 
acceptable to God. By this means they may 
likewise close up the way of one, on whgm the 
individual engagement had rightly devolved. 
Let it not be supposed, however, that the young 
and the tender may never be required to offer 
this solemn sacrifice. 

The same care which is requisite, in order to 
ascertain the right time for beginning to speak, 
continues equally essential whilst engaged in 

.vocal utterance. The unfolding of openings or 
prospects during the preparatory exercise, is no 
authority to spread them before the meeting 
when publicly engaged, unless the feeling of 
Divine life, or the influence of its constraining 
power, remains at least undiminished. Yet the 
exercise, which may be deemed as the burden 
of the Word of the Lord, may grow lighter as 
ability is received to utter it; even whilst the 
precious feeling of Divine influence sensibly 
increases. 

In the vocal exercise of the gift, as in every 
stage of gospel ministry, the Lord teaches an 
invariable dependence on his holy aid. The 

rospect may be extensive with the exercise; 
but the required offering may yet prove to be 
small. At other times, when little or nothing 
but’ an exercise may be previously felt, more 
tltan was expected, sometimes much more may 
be required. Yet none have need to fear, ex- 
cept t® fear the Lord, and be careful toeye their 

utde, 

Without, close attention to Divine influence, 
not only the“young and inexperienced may err ; 
but those of larger gifts and of more religious 
growth, may cloud the brightness of the Sun of 
righteousness in the exercise of their gifts, and 
finish their testimony without the fresh feeling 
of that Divine life, which, on their first begin- 
ning, constrained them to speak. 


a owever, the word is not mixed with faith 


that hear, mifisters may be sensible of 

ing heavily along, though the sense of con- 
Siraining influence continues unabated. This is 
in exercise of faith, of patience, of resignation, 
of obedience. They must, however, be con- 
tented to suffer with the suffering seed and 
keep and move in the simplicity of self-abased- 


negs. * 

"On the Wher hand, if the feeling of Divine 
influence at all diminishes, or the flowings of 
the stream of life shite, it is safest to conclude. 
Something* mg revealed to another who 
sittéth by ; Rog even those of large experience, 
or of exteysive gifts, may remember, that should 
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not their minds be fully relieved on sitting 
down, they may rise again. If constrained to 
do so, they will move to greater satisfaction, 
and in more living authority, than by perse- 
vering under a decreasing sense of Divine it- 
fluence. Great ships, when they have been out 
to sea, should be very careful, on approaching 
the shore, to cast anchor in deep water, lest they 
run aground. 

The language of some rightly exercised mind 
may be: “ Who is sufficient for these things ?” 
The Lord. He in whom ye have put your 
trust. 

The work of gospel ministry is solemn and 
highly important ; and those engaged therein 
may feel it to beso; but in holy confidence let 
them remember, that help is laid‘»n One that 
is mighty, though they may feel_themselves 
feeble and little. This is a safe 
cious experience; for true humi 
not from mistrust and depression, 
offspring of pure faith in Divine O 
and of cheerful obedience in fulfilling His com- 
mands. 

True resignation, as well as true humility or 
pure abasedness of mind, is a high attainment. 
Such a resignation to the Divine disposal is very 
comprehensive in its extent; not only embra- 
cing patient acquiescence with the Divine will 
in all the dispensations of the Lord, which may 
be termed passive obedience ; but it likewise 
prepares the mind for compliance with every 
Divine requisition, and animates it also to active 
obedience. 

Under a sense of the infinite value of those 
qualifications, and a persuasion that none are 
enabled to arrive at such attainments, without 
vigilance and care, permit these essential watch- 
words to be affectionately revived: Be humble. 
be watchfu, patient, and resigned. 


(To be continued.) 










“ T Am.”—God doth not say, I am their light, 
their guide, their strength, their tower, but 
only I Am. He sets, as it were, his hand to a 
blank, that his people may write under what 
they please that is good for them. As if he 
should say, Are they weak? I am strength. 
Are they poor? I am riches. Are they in 
trouble? I am comfort. Are they sick? I 
am health. Are they dying? I am life. Have 
they nothing? I am all things. I am wisdom 
and power. I am justice and mercy. I am 
grace and goodness. I am glory, beauty, holi- 
ness, eminency, supereminency, perfection, all- 
sufficiency, eternity. Jehovah. I Am. What- 
soever is amiable in itself, or desirable unto 
them,that Iam. Whatsoever is pure and holy 
—whatsoever is great or pleasant—whatsoever 
is good or needful to make men happy, that | 
am.—Bishop Beveridge. 
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‘assist the other. 





From Retrospect ly Quaigérism. 
WAR. 
BY B. MICHENER. 

The upright and pacific policy pursued by 
William Penn and his flivoen qn ‘eladaichen 
ing the Governments of New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania, for a long time preserved them from 
hostile collisions with the Indian natives; in- 
deed, if such a policy had been generally adopt- 
ed and continued, collisions would never have 
occurred. But a different, a war policy, was 
adopted in some of the neighboring colonies, 
which soon involved them in hostilities with the 
Indians, and the Quaker Colonies were called 
upon, both by their sisters and by the home 
goverment, to assist in their defence. This 
they could not do otherwise than by interposing 
their friendly influence with the Indians, which 






was free e. 

A me middle of the last century, when the 
war. m. England and France was carried 
into th Merican Colonies, causing what has 


been called the Canadian and Indian War, 
each belligerent endeavored to turn the toma- 
hawk of the savage against the other, and with 
so much success as to cause much cruelty and 
suffering in the frontier settlements. Friends 
‘could not take part in the warlike measures of 
the day, but by continuing their friendly inter- 
course and pacific influence with the Indians, 
they were enabled to do more to repress their 
hostile incursions than they could possibly have 
done by a resort to physical force. Yet in those 
times of unbridled passion and lawless violence, 
they were deemed by some as the secret allies 
of the Indians, enemies of their country, and 
threatened with a general massacre. 

The governing power had passed into other 
hands before the struggle for independence com- 
menced. Opposed to violence of. every kind, 
Friends could not resort to physical force, either 
to set up, pull down, or reorganize any govern- 
ment; for, says Jesus Christ, ‘‘ My kingdom is 
not of this world, else would my servants fight.”’ 
They saw and deeply deplored the home poliey 
towards the colonies; but their dependence was 
on God, and not on man. They believed, that 
if they continued to abide in a patient depend- 
ence upon him, that he would in due time, dis- 
pose the hearts of the rulers to do them justice. 
Their principles were uncompromising; their 
path straight and narrow; they could do no con- 
sistent act, either to oppose the one party or to 
But men who were accustom- 
ed to depend upon physical force for the redress 
of grievances, could hardly be expected to ap- 
preciate the motives, or to respect the conscien- 
tious scruples of the non-resisting followers of 
Christ, in the peaceable government of his 
kingdom. Hence, it is not strange that Friends 
were subjected to severe sufferings for main- 
taining their peaceable testimony. But, how 
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inconsistent is the conduct of men with the pro- 
fessions which they make to the world! Per- 
haps very few professors of the Christian name 
will admit a doubt of the coming of the millen- 
nium, foretold by the prophet Isaiah, when the 
peaceable kingdom of the Prince of Peace shall 
extend from sea to sea, and from the rivers to 
the ends of the earth; yet, when a very numer- 
ous and respectabW@religious society —Friends,— 
have come to this desirabléeitit,and have alseady 
realized the millennium in their ow {##§eri- 
ence, these same professors and believers in its 
coming, resort to persecution, pains, afl penal- 
ties, to compel them to abandon this high at- 
tainment. 

The reliance of Friends upon the principles 
which they professed was sometimes put to trial. 
Thus, in 1688, the most alarming reports reach- 


= oe eee eee - 
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ed Philadelphia, that the Indians were assembled ih 
in great numbers at Naaman’s Creek, for the i 


purpose of making a general massacre of the 
English settlers. A messenger sent out re- 
turned with a confirmatory report, that the In- 





vse 


dians having a lame king, had taken the pre- i | 


caution to remove him, together with their wo- 
men and children, to some distant place of safe- 
ty. The utmost panic prevailed except among 
Friends. Caleb Pusey, a member of council 
from Chester County, volunteered “ to go to the 
place, provided they would name five others to 
accompany him, without weapons; which being 
soon agreed on, they rode to the place; but in- 
stead of meeting five hundred warriors, they j 
found the old king quietly lying with his lame t 
foot along on the ground, and his head at ease Ps 
on a kind of pillow, the women at work in the 
field, and the children playing together.”— 
{Praud I, 337) , iW 
Again, in 1706, Governor Evans, not proper- ' 
ly appreciating the motives, and perhaps doubt- " 
ing the sincerity of the opposition of Friends to H 
all warlike measures, and having been foiled, 
through their influence, in his attempts to es- 
tablish a militia, determined upon a disingenu- 
ous ruse, to test their faith in pacific principles, 
and to drive them from their position, by con- 
certing ‘a scheme to raise and carry ona false = * 
alarm, in order most effectually to terrify’ the 
inhabitants, by a sudden surprise, and theteby 
oblige them to have recourse to arms for 


defence.” . 
“Robert French acted at Newcastle, by 
ing up a messenger to the Governor at Phila- 


delphia, in the greatest haste and consternation, 
to acquaint him that a number of vessels were 
then actually in the river, and as high up as.a 
place which he named. Upon thi news im- i 


mediately, the Governor acted his pand by i) 
his emissaries made it fly th city ; 
while himeelf, with a drawn iw his hand, 


on horseback, rode throug the” seem- 
to 


ing great commotion, and a beha 


oo a 
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the nature of the occasion; commanded and en- 
treated people of all ranks to be properly assist- 
ing on the emergency,” &c. 

After describing the great confusion which 
the alarm occasioned, the historian continues : 
“ As to the Quakers, it is said the principal part 
of them were attending their religious meeting, 
as usual, on that day of the week, even in the 
midst of the confusion; and, as if they were 
aware of the design, in general behaved them- 
selves so far consistently, that only four persons 
who had any pretence to be accounted of that 
Society, appeared under arms at the place of 
rendezvous.’—(Praud I, 470, &c.) 

“+Tt being our meeting-day (observes Logan), 
and although the time and tide that was to bring 
them up, it did not prevent the meeeting; nor 
did the surprise put many of our Friends into 
those military companies.’ And Isaac Norris 
avers, that ‘not a Friend of any note but be- 
haved as becomes our profession.’”—(Janney’s 
Life of Penn, 505.) 

“When they (the people) saw how grossly 
they had been imposed upon, many of them 
so highly resented the usage, that the authors 
and promoters thereof were now obliged to con- 
sult their own safety from the fury of an enraged 
populace.” —(Praud I, 471.) 


INFLUENCE OF A Hoty Lire.—There is an 
energy of moral suasion in a good man’s life, 
passing the highest efforts of the orators’ ge- 
nius. The seen but silent beauty of holiness 
speaks more eloquently of God and duty than 
the tongues of men and angels. Let parents re- 
member this. The best inheritance a parent 
can bequeath to a child is a virtuous example, a 
legacy of hallowed remembrances and associa- 
tions. The beauty of holiness beaming through 
the life of a loved relative or friend is more ef- 
fectual to strengthen such as do stand in virtue’s 
ways and raise up those that are bowed down, 
than precept, command, entreaty, or warning. 
Christianity itself, I believe, owes by far the 
greater part of its moral power, not to the pre- 
cepts and parables of Jesus Christ, but to His 
own character. The beauty of that holiness 
which is enshrined in the four biographies of 
the Man of Nazareth, has done more, and will 
do more to regenerate the world, than all other 
agencies put together. It has done more to 
spread his religion in the world, than all that 
has ever been preached or written on the evi- 
dences of Christianity.— Chalmers. 


Whether it be to a friend or foe, talk not of 
other men’s lives; and if thou canst without 
offence, reveal them not.—Ecclesiastes xix. 8. 


When thou hast enough, remember the time 
of hunger ; and when ‘thou art rich, think upon 
poverty and need.—Eecl. xviii. 25. 


TO MAKE A HAPPY HOME. 


I heard a father the other day—a hale, happy 
man—praising his boys, four sturdy fellows, who 
had escaped the dissipation and excitement of a 
city life, and were now as fresh in heart and as 
ruddy in face as when they prattled about their 
mother’s knee. I had seen so much of pa- 
rental sorrow over sons gone astray, corrupted 
physically and morally, that I ventured to ask 
my friend, the happy father, how it was that he 
had been able to save his boys from the con- 
tamination of evil associations and bad habits. 

“The way is simple enough,” he said, ‘ nei- 
ther original nor in any way remarkable. I 
keep my boys at home evenings by making their 
home a pleasanter place than they can find else- 
where. I save them from the temptation of 
frequenting doubtful places of ment by 
supplying them with better pleasu home. 
Many things which I considered improper, or 
at least frivolous, I encourage now, because I 
find my sons desire them, and I prefer that they 
may gratify their desire at home, and in their 
mother’s presence, where nothing that is wrong 
will come, and where amusements, which under 
some circumstances may be objectionable, lose 
all their venom and become innocent, and even 
elevating. I have found that the danger is more 
in the concomitants of many amusements than 
in the amusements themselves; that many 
things which will injure a young man in a club, 
or among evil associates, are harmless when en- 
gaged in with the surroundings of a home. As 
long as children are children, they will crave 
amusement, and no reasoning can convince them 
that it is wrong to gratify their desire. When 
they hear certain things denounced as sinful by 
those whose opinion they hold in reverence, 
and are tempted by the example of others who 
defend them, to disobey their parents’ wish and 
participate in them, a long, downward step is 
taken ; parental authority and parental opinions 
are held in less reverence ; the home that ostra- 
cises these amusements becomes a dull and tire- 
some place ; and, in secret places, among com- 
panions, they seek for them, until at length con- 
science is seared, filial feeling overcome, and pa- 
rents are compelled to sigh over the lost affec- 
tions and confidence of their children. 

“T have endeavored,” said this father, “ to 
join with my boys, and be a boy with them in 
their pleasures. And I do believe there is no 
companion they are merrier with, and delight 
in more, than the old boy. If I thinka place of 
amusement is innocent, and will please them, 
out we go some evening, mother, boys, girls and 
father, and enjoy the world all the more because 
eo together, and do not go too often. 

“But we don’t care to be out from home 
much. We have a way among ourselves of keep- 
ing up a kind of reading society, and we are apt 
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to get so engaged in the book we are reading, 
that we feel little like leaving it. We take 
great care to find a readable book —uséful books, 
works of travel, essays, good biographies of good 
men, and the like ; then we read them aloud in 
the evening, when we are all at home from 
school, or store, each taking a turn at the read- 
ing. It always looks to me a pretty picture— 
mother and the girls sewing at the table, Tom 
reading aloud from ‘Tom Brown’s School Days,’ 
a gfeat book with us, and myself in dressing 
gown and slippers at the fire, and Fred and 
Willie near at hand. We are all listening eag- 
erly to the history of the sturdy Tom. Fred is 
feeling the muscles of his arm, wondering how 
it would compare with that of the young Rubian. 
And we are all, to my thinking, a happy com- 
fortable family. 

At halfpast nine o’clock I suggest that the 
time is up; but Tom begs to be allowed to 
finish his chapter, and nothing loath myself I 
. assent.’ In a few minutes I have my big Bible 

off my knee, and my spectacles out, and am 
reading the fifteenth chapter of John: “I am 
the true vine, and my father is the husbandman.” 
We sing our evening hymn; to-night I start 
the good old evening hymn commencing— 
‘Glory to thee, my God, this night, 
For all the blessings of the light.’ 

‘“‘ We kneel together in prayer to the Father 
of all; and then the children ate off to bed, 
and two happy people, my wife and myself, are 
left to thank God for the many blessings he has 

ranted us.” 

I left this man, with many thoughts and self- 
condemnation, determined that day to see what 
I could do to make another delighted family 
circle. I have begun, and so gréat has been my 
success, and so abundant my reward, in a joyous 
heart, and a cheerful trusting family, that I 
would some others might try the same.— The 
Moravian. 


———_ + ~en 


“THE LAND AND THE BOOK.” 
(Continued from page 395.) 


Do you suppose that this wallet, in which 
they carry their provisions, is the “scrip” which 
the disciples were directed not to take in 
their first missionary tours ?* 

No doubt; and the same, too, in which the 
young David put the five smooth stones from 
the brook.t All shepherds have them, and they 
are the farmers’s universal vade-mecum. They 
are merely the skins of kids stripped off whole, 
and tanned by a very simple process. By the 
way, the entire “ outfit” of these first missiona- 
ries shows that they were plain fishermen, far- 
mers, or shepherds ; and to such men there Was 
ho extraordinary self-denial in the matter or the 


*Matt. x. 10 ; Mark vi. 8 ; Luke ix..3. ¢Sam, xvii. 40. 
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mode of their mission. We may expound the “ in- 
structions” given to these primitive evangelists 
somewhat after the fullowing manner: Provide 
neither silver, nor gold, nor brass in your purses.* 
You are going to your brethren in the neigh- 
boring villages, and the best way to get to their 
hearts and their confidence is to throw your- 
selves upon their hospitality. Nor was there 
any departure from the simple manners of the 
country in this. At this day the farmer sets 
out on excursions quite as extensive, without a 
para in his purse; and the modern Moslem 
prophet of Tarshiha thus sends forth his apos- 
tles over this identical region. Neither do they 
encumber themselves with two coats. They are 
accustomed to sleep in the garments they have 
on during the day, and in this climate such 
plain people experience no inconvenience from 
it. They wear a coarse shoe, answering to the 
sandal of the ancients, but never take two pairs 
of them; and although the staff is an invaria- 
ble companion of all wayfarers, they are con- 
tent with one. Of course, “ such “instructions ” 
can have only a general application to those who 
go forth, not to neighbors of the same faith and 
nation, but to distant climes, and’ to heathen 
tribes, and under conditions wholly diverse from 
those of the fishermen of Galilee ; but there are 
general principles involved or implied which 
should always be kept in mind by those who 
seek to carry the Gospel to the masses of man- 
kind either at home or abroad. 

Why do you suppose our Lord commanded 
the disciples to salute no mati by the way ?f+ 
This seems to be a departure from the general 
rule, to become all things to all men. Would it 
not appear very churlish and offensive to refuse 
the salam even of a stranger ? 

It would; and I do not think that the pro- 
hibition extended that far; but the disciples 
were sent upon important and urgent business. 
They were embassadors from their Lord and 
king, and were not to loiter by the way in idle 
conversation with friends whom they might 
chance to meet. The same is now required of 
special messengers. No doubt the customary 
salutations were formal and tedious, as they are 
now, particularly among Druses and other non- 
Christian sects, and’ consumed much valuable 
time. There is also such an amount of insin- 
cerity, flattery, and falsehood in the ternis of 
salutation prescribed by etiquette, that our 
Lord, who is truth itself, desired his represen- 
tatives to dispense with them as far as possible, 
perhaps tacitly to rebukethem. These “instruc- 
tions” were also intended to reprove another pro- 
pensity which an Oriental cai seatcely resist, no 
matter how urgent his businés#) If he meets 
an acquaintance, he must .g#@p al@ make an end- 
less number of inquiries, And answer as many. 


* Matt. x. 9, 10. f-Luke x. 4. 
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If they come upon men making a bargain or 
d ing any other matter, they must pause 
and intrude their own ideas, and enter keenly 
into the business, though it in no wise concerns 
them; and more especially, an Oriental can 
never resist the temptation to assist where ac- 
counts are being settled or money counted out. 
The clink of coin has a positive fascination to 
them. Now the command of our Saviour 
strictly forbade all such loiterings. They 
would waste time, distract attention, and in 
many ee hinder the prompt and faithful dis- 
charge of their important mission. 

Upon the same principle he forbade them to 
go from house to house.* The reason is very 
obvious to one acquainted with Oriental cus- 
toms. When a stranger arrives in a village or an 
encampment, the neighbors, one after another, 
must invite him to eat with them. There is a 
strict etiquette about it, involving much osten- 
tation and hypocrisy, and a failure in the due 
observance of this system of hospitality is vio- 
lently resented, and often leads to alienations 
and feuds among neighbors; it also consumes 
much time, causes unusual distraction. of mind, 
leads to levity, ang every way counteracts the 
success of a spiritual mission. On these ac- 
counts the evangelists were to avoid these 
feasts; they were sent, not to be honored and 
feasted, but to call men to repentance, prepare 
the way of the Lord, and proclaim that the 
kingdom of heaven was at hand. They were, 
therefore, first to seek a becoming habitation to 
lodge in, and there abide until their work in 
that city was accomplished. “Go not from 
house to house” was a most important precept, 
and all evangelists in our own country must act 
upon the spirit of it whenever they go forth to 
call men to repentance. 

Let us now turn southward a little, and ex- 
amine ’Ain el Mudowerah, the famous Round 
Fountain, which, for a long time, was supposed 
to mark the site of Capernaum. This Gen- 
nesaret was and is extremely well watered. 
There are fountains far up Wady Hamam which 
irrigate the southwestern part of it. The 
streams from Rubudiyeh spread over the west- 
ern side, and the Round Fountain waters the 
portion lying between it and the lake. Toward 
the northwest the Nahr ’Amud, and the Lei- 
muny from above Safed, cross the plain to the 
lake, and the northeastern part was anciently 
fertilized by the powerful fountains of Tabiga. 
Here is the Round Fountain, covered up with 
bushes and briers. Dr. Robinson correctly 
describes it as “‘ inclosed by a low circular wall 
of mason-work, forming a reservoir nearly a 
hundred feet-in diameter; the water is, per- 
haps, two feet deep, beautifully limpid and 
sweet, bubbling up, and flowing out rapidly in a 
large stream to water the plain below.” 

, *Luke x. 7. 
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Josephus thus boasts of the fertility of Gen- 
nesaret: ‘Its nature is wonderful as well as its 
beauty. Its soil is so fruitful that all sorts of 
trees can grow upon it, and the inhabitants, 
accordingly, plant all sorts of trees there; for 
the temperature of the air is so well mixed that 
it agrecs very well with those several sorts; par- 
ticularly walnuts, which require the coldest air, | 
flourish there in vast plenty, One may call 
this the ambition ofeNature, where it forces 
those plants which are naturally enemies to one 
another to agree together. It is a happy con- 
junction of the seasons, as if every one laid 
claim to this country; for it not’only nourishes 
different sorts of autumnal fruits beyond men’s 
expectations, but preserves them a great while. 
It supplies men with the principal fruitg; with 
grapes and figs continually during ten months 
of the year, and the rest of the fruits, as they 
become ripe, through the whole year for, be- 
sides the good temperature ‘of the air, it is also 
watered from a most fertile fountain The 
people of the country call it Capernaum.* Sonte 
have thought it a vein of the Nile, because it 
produces the Coracin fish, as well as tat lake 
which is near Alexandria. The length of this 
country extends itself along the bank of this 
lake that bears the same namé for thirty fur- 
longs, and is in breadth twenty ; and this is the 
nature of this place.” 

This extract shows, at least, the “ambition” 
of the historian to magnify his own country ; 
but it is very interesting, as a vivid contrast be- 
tween what this country was eighteen centuries 
ago and what it now is. The soil may be as good 
as ever, and the climate thesame, but where are 
the walnuts,the figs, the olives, the grapes and the 
other fruits coming on in their season the year 
round? Alas! all gone. The canal, too, from 
the fountain of Capernaum is broken, and there 
are no inhabitants to restore it and to cultivate 
this “ambition of Nature.” 

The dimensions of the plain, as given by 
Josephus, are correct enough, though it is a lit- 
tle longer than thirty, and not quite twenty fur- 
longs in breadth. In summer time all the streams 
which enter the plain disappear before they 
reach the lake. I once rode along the margin 
of the water from Mejdel to ’Ain et Tiny, and 
was often obliged to wade in the lake itself to 
get round sharp corners covered with bushes, 
and no brook of any sort or size at that season 
entered it from the plain ; in winter and spring, 
however, both the Rubudiyeh and the Leimuny 
send strong brooks across to the lake. This 
Leimuny, where it issues forth from the moun- 
tains, has uncovered an immense formation of 
petrified cane and wood, such as I have seen in 
ne other place. I carried away a donkey-load | 
on one of my visits to this region. 


Ne 
Gennesaret is now pre-eminently fruitful in @ 


thorns. ‘They grow up among the grain; or the 
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grain among them, and the reaper must pick 
the “harvest out of the thorns,” as Job says 

the hungry robber shall do with that of 

the foolish, whose habitation he suddenly 

cursed.* 

Do you suppose that Job refers to gleanin 
out that which grows thus among thorns 
They would certainly take all the rest first, and 
so this threat would imply that the robbers 
would make thorough work of it, and leave 
nothing behind them, not even that which grew 
among the thorns. 

_ There is another explanation possible. The 

farmers, after they have threshed out the grain, 

frequently lay it aside in the chaff in some pri- 

vate place near the floor, and cover it up with 

thorn-bushes to keep it from being carried away 

or eaten by animals. Robbers who found and 

seized this would literally take it from among| 
thorns, and the disappointment to the “silly: 
one” would be aggravated by the reflection that! 
he had gathered and threshed it, and needed 
ra, A day of wind to make it ready for storing 
im his granary. These farmers all need the ex- 
hortation of Jeremiah, Break up your fallow| 
ground, and sow not among thorns.t They are 

too apt to neglect this; and the thorns, spring- 

ing up, choke the seed, so that it can not come 

to maturity. 





(To be continued.) 
wee 
For the Children, 


THE STONE THAT REBOUNDED. 


**Q, boys, boys, don’t throw stones at that 
poor cat-bird,” said an old, gray-headed man. 

“ Why, sir,” said a fellow, “she makes such 
a squalling that we can’t bear her.” 

“Yes; but she uses such a voice as God gave 
her, and it is probably as pleasant to her friends 
as yours is to those who love you. And besides, 
that hoarse, flat voice is not her only song. 
Karly in the morning, on some bright day, you 
will hear her in some high tree, pouring out 
notes that are delightful. She is a species of 
mocking-bird, and often fills the air far and near 
with her varied and sweet melody. And besides, 
I have another reason why I don’t want to have 
you stone her. I am afraid the stone will re- 
bound, and hurt you as long as you live !” 

; Ss Rebound! We don’t understand you, 
sir! 
“ Well, come, and I will tell you a story !” 

“We shall like that, sir. Is it a ¢ruestory ?” 

“ Yes, every word is true.” 

“* Fifty years ago I was a boy like you. I used 
to throw stones, and as I had no other boy very 
near me, I threw them till I became quite ac- 
curate. One day I went to work for an gld 
man by the name of Hamilton. They seemed 
very old people then. They were very kind to 


*Job v. 5. fJer. ivn3. 
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every body, and every thing. Nobody had so 
many swallows making nests under the roof of 
their barn. Nobody had se many martin-birds 
in their red box at the end of their little red house 
as they. Nobody had so many little chattering, flit- 
ting, joyous wrens as they. Nobody so many pets 
that seemed to love them as they. Among other 
things was a very tame phebe-bird. For seven 
years she had come, after the long Winter was 
over, and built her nest in the same place, and 
there reared and educated her young phebes. 
She had just returned on the day that I went 
there to work, and they welcomed her back. 
She had no note but to repeat her own name, 
and she cried ‘ phebe,’ ‘ phebe,’ as if glad to 
get back. In the course of the day I thought 
I would try my skill upon old phebe. She stood 
upon a post near the spot where she was to 
build her nest, and looked at me with all confi- 
dence, as much as to say, ‘You won’t hurt me !’ 
I found a nice stone, and poised my arm, I 
threw it with my utmost skill. It struck poor 
phebe on the head, and she dropped dead! I 
was sorry the moment I saw her fall. But it 
was all done. All day long her mate came 
round and called, ‘ phebe,’ ‘ phebe,’ in tones so 
sad that it made my heart ache. Why had I 
taken a life so innocent, and madethe poor mate 
grieve so? I said nothing to the Hamiltons 
about it. Butthrough a grandchild they found 
it out ; and though they never said a word tome 
about it, I knew that they mourned for the bird, 
and were deeply grieved at my cruelty. I could 
never look them in the face afterward as I did 
before. O, that I had told them how sorry I 
was! They have been dead many, many years, 
and so has the poor bird; but don’t you see how 
that stone rebounded and hit me! How deep 
upon my conscience! Why, my dear boys, [ 
would make great sacrifices to-day, if I could 
undo that one deed! For fifty years I have 
carried it in my memory, and though I have 
never spoken of it before, yet, if it shall prevent 
you from throwing a stone at the poor cat-bird, 
that may rebound, and make a wound in your 
conscience that will not be healed in all your life, 
I shall rejoice !” 

The boys thanked the aged man, dropped 
their stones, and the cat-bird had no more trouble 
from them.—John Todd. 





A CHEERFUL ATMOSPHERE.—Let us try to 
be like the sunshiny member of the family, who 
has the inestimable art to make all duty seem 
pleasant; all self-denial and exertion easy and 
desirable ; even disappointment not so blank 
and crushing; who is like a bracing, crisp, 
frosty atmosphere throughout the home, without 
a suspicion of the element that chills and 
pinches. You have known people within whose 
influence you felt cheerful, amiable, hopeful, 
equal to anything! Oh, for that blessed power, 
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and for God’s grace to exercise it rightly! | certified by a surgeon, appointed by the Gover- 


do not know a more enviable gift than the en- 
ergy to sway others to good ; to diffuse around 
us an atmosphere of cheerfulness, piety, truth- 
fulness, generosity, magnanimity. It is not a 
matter of great talent; not entirely.a matter of 
great energy; but rather of earnestness and 
honesty, and of that quiet, constant energy 
which is like soft rain gently penetrating the 
soil. Itis rather a grace than a gift; and we 
all know where all grace is to be had freely 
for the asking.— Country Parson. 
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PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 6, 1862. 








THe Drarr.—In reply to Correspondents 
who have made inquiries in relation to the 
scope and bearing of the General Orders of the 
Government, providing for the enrolment of the 
militia, and the draft for the purposes of the 
war in which the nation is now engaged, we 
append the leading items, collected chiefly from 
official documents. 

The President issued an order on the 4th of 
last month for the draft of 300,000 militia into 
the service of the United States, to serve for 
nine months unless sooner discharged, and for 
an additional draft to fill up the required quotas 
of volunteers. An Act of Congress, passed a 
short time previously, directs the enrolment of 
allable-bodied men between the ages of eighteen 
and forty-five, and authorizes the President to 
make all necessary rules and regulations, to 
remedy any defects in existing State laws, or in 
the execution of them, for the complete enrol- 
ment of these. On the 9th, a few days follow- 
ing the President’s Proclamation, the War 
Department, at Washington, issued General 
Orders No. 99, providing for the details of the 
said enrolment and draft. Upon the Governors 
of the several States the duty is laid of designating 
rendezvous for the drafted militia, and the ap- 
pointment of officers for the enrolment of the 
citizens liable to draft. The details of the en- 
rolment and of the draft are also laid down, 
with reference to States where the laws are not 
already specific on the subject, and provision is 
made for the exemption of persons physically 
disabled, by appeal to a commissioner appointed 
for the purpose; certificates of disability to be 


nor, in each county. 

Friends, in availing themselves of this or 
other provisions of the law, should be careful 
to uphold their testimony by giving as a. primary 
reason for declining to bear arms, that they be- 
lieve it inconsistent with the Christian religion. 

The law further provides that “the Commis- 
sioner shall strike from the list the names of all 
persons now in the military service of the 
United States, all telegraph operators and con- 
structors actually engaged on the fifth day of 
August, 1862, all engineers of locomotives on 
railroads, all artificers and workmen employed 
in any publie Arsenal or Armory, the Vice 
President of the United States, the officers, ju- 
dicial and executive, of the Government of the 
United States, the members of both houses of 
Congress and their respective officers, all Custom 
House officers and their clerks, all Post officers 
and stage-drivers who are employed in the care 
and conveyance of the mail of the Post Office 
of the United States, all ferrymen who are em- 
ployed at any ferry on the Post-roads, all pilots, 
all mariners actually employed in the sea-service 
of any citizen or merchant within the United 
States, all engineers and pilots of registered or 
licensed steamboats and steamships, and all 

persons exempted by the laws of the respective 
States from military duty, on sufficient evidence, 
or on his personal knowledge that said persons 
belong to any of the aforesaid classes, whether 
the exemption is claimed by them or not.” 

The clause printed above in italics is of special 
importance as applied to Friends in the States of 
Pennsylvania and New York; in the latter 
State we learn that. members of the Religious 
Society of Friends are exempt from military 
service by special legislative enactment. In 
Pennsylvania. they. are partially protected, by the 
Constitution of the State, Article 6 of which 
contains the following clause: “The freemen of 
this Commonwealth shall be armed, organized 
and disciplined. for its defence, when, and in 
such manner as may be directed by law. Those 
who conscientiously scruple to bear arms: shall 
not be compelled to do so, but shall pay an equi- 
valent for personal service.” 

Ta case of a Friend pleading this exemption 
from enrolment or draft, he would be liable to 
a demand for an. equivalent in money, which 
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demand he would be as much bound to refuse 
as he would to refuse to furnish a substitute if 
drafted, which is the alternative provided by the 
General Orders of the Secretary of War, from 
which we have already quoted. 

The practical operation of our State laws has 
usually been a levy upon goods to the amount 
of the penalty, provided by law, in lieu of mili- 
tary service, and we presume that in Penn- 
sylvania the extent of the penalty exacted, under 
the existing requisition from the Government, 
would be a distraint upon the effects of the 
party refusing military service when drafted, 
about equal to the usual cost of obtaining a sub- 
stitute. From an excellent editorial in Friends’ 
Review, we extract the following additional in- 
formation on this subject: 

“The Supreme Court of the United States 
has decided that the militia, when called into 
the service of the United States, were not to be 
considered as being in that service, or in the 
character of national militia, until they were 
mustered at the place of rendezvous, and that 
until then the State retained a right, concurrent 
with the Government of the United States, to 
punish such as refused or neglected to obey the 
call. The laws of Pennsylvania provide for 
punishing, by a State court martial, delinquent 
militiamen, but they are to be punished by the 
infliction of the penalties prescribed by Con- 
gress. By the law of 1795, those who fail to 
obey the orders of the President, shall forfeit a 
sum not exceeding one year’s pay, and not less 
than one month’s pay, to be determined and ad- 
judged by a court martial; and on failure of 
payment of the fines adjudged against them, 
they are liable to be imprisoned one calendar 
month for every five dollars of such fine.” 

The laws of Pennsylvania exempt other parties 
from- military service, among whom ministers 
and preachers of the Gospel, professors ‘of col- 
leges-and school directors are specified. It is 
also observable that the law of Pennsylvania 
specifies only those between 21 and 45 years of 
age as liable to militia duty, while the recent 
Act of Congress includes those from 18 to 45 
years of age; although the enrolment in this 
State is according to the law of the United 
States, we are informed that minors will be ex- 
empted from draft, on making the proper. affi- 
davit before the Commissioner. 

A General Order of the War Department, 
issued a few days after that from which we have 
quoted, is as follows: “That in filling all requi- 


sitions for militia; the quotas of the several | 
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States will be apportioned by the Governors, 
among the several counties, aud (where practi- 
eable,) among the sub-divisidns of counties, so 
that allowance shall be made to such counties 
and sub-divisions for all volunteers theretofore. 
furnished by them, and mustered into the ser 
vice of the United States, and whose stipulated 
term of service shall not have expired.” By 
this provision many localities will be relieved 
from the draft, and it has seemed to us that be- 
fore the time comes to which the commence- 
ment of the draft has been postponed in Penn- 
sylvania, it will probably be abandoned. 

In the mean time, Friends should be found in 
the practical maintenance of their convictions 
in regard to the peacable nature of the kingdom 
of Christ, and in a disposition to suffer rather 
than contend or violate their consciences. In 
this disposition their safety and usefulness to 
others will be maintained, and when the ele- 
ments of strife are spent, many of the faithful 
may be permitted to realize the blessing pro- 
nounced. upon the peace makers. 

Since the above was’ prepared, a friend from 
Maryland writes: 

“ Enrolment has taken place in this neighbor- 
hood, but as the returns cannot be made before 
the middle of Ninth month, drafting is post- 
poned until the 18th. 

A law of the State provides for the exemption 
of members of our Society, and I believe others, 
who are conscientiously scrupulous against bear- 
ing arms. This announcement has been made 
by those in authority, and has removed aweight 
from many hearts. It is probable that all de- 
siring such exemption on conscientious grounds 
will embrace the opportunity to apply for it.” 


The tide of war still sweeps over our land, 
carrying its thousands with it. Yet we are en- 
couraged by the tidings reaching us from various 
parts of our now convulsed country, that there 
are yet among our young men those who are 
prepared to stand firm in adherence to the 
peaceable principles of Christianity. 

Some of those may yet-have to suffer, and. 
we trust they will be willing to do so, rather 
than violate their clear convictions of right and 
truth, relying on the assurance so impressively’ 
held forth in the sermon on the mount—“ Bless- 
ed are those which are persecuted for' right-: 
ousness’ sake, for theirs is the kingdom of 
heaven.” 
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We would encourage attention to divine in 
tuitions, which though liable to be obscured in 
the midst of thé prevailing excitement, must 
surely be felt in moments of retirement and in- 
troversion, and which are as seeds planted by 
the heavenly husbandman, for the production 
of fruit adapted to the support and growth of 
our highest nature. : 

Seated in our quiet homes, whether in the 
peaceful cities or in the rural districts, sur- 
rounded by the soothing objects of nature, we 
can form no conception of the horrors of the 
war in which our brethren are now engaged; 
the isolated instances recorded by correspon- 
dents or returned soldiers are enough to sicken 
the heart not already hardened against suffering 
and woe ; but who shall sum up the aggregate, 
and present it in a single view ? 


Tue Scnoon ConrerENce.—An adjourned 
Conference of Friends of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, favorable to the establishment of 
a boarding school for education in the higher 
branches of knowledge, and for the prepa- 
ration of teachers for the charge of Friends’ 


neighborhood schools, &c., will be held on 
Sixth-day, the 12th of Ninth month, at 3 o’clock 
in the afternoon, at the Race street meeting 
house, Philadelphia. 


ConFERENCE AT SaeEM, N. J.—Friends of 
Salem and its vicinity are invited to attend a 
Conference to be held in Friends’ meeting house, 
Salem, on Sixth-day evening, Ninth month 5th, 
1862, at 7 o’clock, to consider the subject of 
providing increased facilities for education under 
the care of Friends. 

_ We regret not being able to publish more of 
the rhythmical contributions of our young 
Friends. They do not generally approach near 
enough to our standard. 

But few persons comparatively can lay claim 
to a poetic vein, and many do not discriminate 
between poetry and rhyme. 


Diep, In this city, on the morning of the 5th ult., 
Exiza A., wife of Mordecai Buzby, in her thirty-fifth 
year. Also, on the evening of the 26th ult., near 
Blooming Grove, Orange Co., New York, Exta, 
daughter of Mordecai Buzby, aged 2 years, 2 months, 
and 2 days. Both interred at Fair Hill. 

——, In Richmond, Ind., on the 8th ult., after a 
short and severe illness, Saran Gavsz, formely Bat- 


s 


LARD, in the 66th year of her age. The messenger 
came at an unexpected hour, but found her lamp 
“ trimmed and burning.” 


Diep, Eleventh month 17t,1861, Samus. B. Brown, 
in his 23d year. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
OUR COAL FORMATION. 


My Reviewer, Yardley Taylor’s Opinion Reviewed. 
By Cuar.tes E. Townsenp. 


The supporters of the old dogma of the vege- 
table origin of coal, are of course tenacious of 
their theory, and I am therefore not surprised 
at any attempted refutation of the new doctrine 
of the mineral origin of coal, although I fail to 
find that this reviewer has advanced any new 
light in support of the old theory; his argu- 
ments, or rather repetition of redsons, long pub- 
lished, to sustain the old, in no way disturb the 
foundations of the new. 

As the reviewer remarks, “ he does not de- 
sire to enter into a controversy, but only to state 
the reasons for the vegetable origin of coal, for 
the benefit of the readers of the Friends’ Intel- 
ligencer,” I should have been equally averse to 
any controversy, being satisfied with stating the 
reasons, in brief, for the mineral origin of coal ; 
but as he departs from this declaration, and 
takes occasion to criticise the reasons for the 
latter, I shall take the liberty of its defence, 
and further criticisms on the former. 

The reviewer asserts “it is a principle ac- 
knowledged by scientific men, that where known 
facts can be brought to support a theory, we are 
not at liberty to reject them, and take hypothe- 
sis, however plausible.” I apprehend that this 
apparent philosophy, if the case had been re- 
versed, that the mineral origin of coal had orig- 
inally found favor among geologists, would 
have been, to say the least, equally applicable 
as against any other theory, such as the vegeta- 
ble origin of coal, as there are many more facts 
to warrant the former, than the latter hypothe- 
sis: and it would be a very simple doctrine to 
establish, as a base of scientific deduction, that 
because some facts favored an analogy, such as 
vegetable impressions found in coal, all facts ne- 
cessary to a complete analogy, such as the ne- 
cessity for violent successive upheavals and de- 

ressions of the earth, to account for successive 
leues of coal, in some cases over fifty in a ver- 
tical section, should be considered rather a vio- 
lent hypothesis, than a conclusive theory—and 
this strange deduction should have long since 
been replaced with a less violent, and therefore 
a more rational theory. 

The reviewer appears to assume that peat is 
the principle source from which coal is derived. 
This theory at once destroys the main prop for 
its support, namely, the usually assumed stimu- , 
lus of a tropical clime, to account for the im- 
mense production of vegetable growth, necessa- | 
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ry td the formation of the vast depths of the | terials afterwards spread uniformly, the super- 
coal beds, as peat is not produced in the tropics} imposed layers of shale, iron, gritstone, &c., 
at all, being quelusively the product of tempe-| would have their uniformity roken, which is 
rate and* fist zones. Again, peat is exclu-| not their condition, as these deposits, too, are 
sively found in marshy districts, and in countries | found uniform and horizontal. 
not basimshaped, such as coal always is,} The reviewer asserts that “ trunks of trees 
and found too only in masses, and not layers, as | have been found partly in coal beds and partly 
coal invariably is. Peat bogs rest upon what-| out, the first converted into coal, and the other 
ever strata happens to be uppermost, in the | part into lignite.” Probably the portion sup 
marshy district, suited to its production, while | posed to be converted into coal was only fully 
bituminous coal never rests upon any strata be-| saturated with bitumen, and therefore highly 
low the carboniferous, and never upon any|combustible; but that is not conversion into 
above the drift. Peat deposits never alternate | coal, which is always laminous, and as the orig- 
with layers of shale, sandstone, gritstone, &c., as} inal form of the trunk of the tree was, in this 
do invariably the coal beds. case, retained, it therefore was not converted 
Beneath the primeval forests untold centuries | into coal, Mut simply carbonised and saturated 
of vegetable decay, from the annual falling leaf | with bitumen. Trunks of trees, found largely 
‘to the dropping bough and decaying trunk, veg-| in the drift deposit, in some localities more than 
etable mould is alone produced, and that too of}a hundred feet below the surface, rarely are 
a very superficial depth, with no signs of con- | found carbonised, but simply decayed, with no 
version into coal. The rich bottom lands of our | semblance of conversion into coal. ; 
extended prairies, once supposed to be the beds} The reviewer admits that coal contains more 
of lakes, into which vegetable matter, associated | carbon and nitrogen than vegetation, but seeks 
with earthy drift, has been deposited to a con- | to avoid this want of analogy With his theory, 
siderable thickness, show no signs of conversion | by assuming the probability of much wood being 
into coal ; timber floating into estuaries, silted in | contained in but little coal. Whether he means 
deltas, and accumulating in bends or eddies in } relative weight, or bulk, I do not know, but the 
rivers, as in the immense Red River deposit, | admission would rather seem, more easily, to fa- 
when cut into at considerable depths, show no | vor a bituminous origin for coal, since he admits 
,Signs of conversion into coal; while on the con-| its chemical identity, than the many assump- 
trary, continued and complete immersion tend to | tions which are required to find analogy with 
preserve timber unaltered. Frequently, too, we| vegetation. Again the reviewer claims “ the 
find whole forests underlying the drift deposit, | assertion is notexactly correct that wood ashes 
sometimes converted into black or brown lig- | always largely contains alkali,” (quoting my re- 
nite, carbonised or charred, and at others satu- | mark in the original article criticised), “ for 
rated with silex and resembling grey stone, | housewives know that when they burn pure 
though retaining the woody structure, but never | wood, they cannot successfully make soap, as 
any signs of being converted into coal. And | that wood contains little.” Now this is an ad- 
where in all the immense accumulations of | mission that all wood ashes contain some alkali, 
woody matter, known to exist in various places, { which is all that is requisite, since coal ashes 
do we find any semblance of its conversion into| contain none, therefore again not idefttical. 
coal? Why is it that trunks of trees, twigs, fir | The reviewer is obliged to resort to the probable 
cones, nuts, &c., found associated with coal, re- | decay of wood, previous to conversion into coal, 
tain their original structure, when such posi-| to account for this absence of alkali in coal 
tions would most favor their conversion into | ashes, though he had just previously asserted 
coal, if they possessed the requisites? How | the conversion of a part of a trunk of tree into 
could each seam of coal be always of uniform | coal, without decay, and which he thought “a 
thickness, down to those of the thinnest lamina, | connecting link in the theory of the origin of 
resémbling the uniformity of writing paper, if | coal, not easily set agide.” 
their origin is due to promiscuous vegetation,|. The reviewer admits that the chemical con- 
such as leaves, twigs, branches, roots and trunks, | stituents of. bitumen are identical with coal, 
of such diverse thickness? And this uniformi- | therefore all that is necessary for the production 
ty, only the fraction of an inch in thickness, in | of coal from this source, is to prove that bitu- 
some localities, is continuous over areas of sev-,| men had an existence previous to the carboni- 
eral miles in extent. The fracture of all coal, when | ferous era, when the bituminous coal first made 
subjected to heat, is always horizontal, showing | its appearance. Anomalously all geologists are 
the thin and uniform laminw of its deposition, | forced to admit the existence of bitumen, long 
which could not result from an incongruous | before the production of the coal bearin rocks, 
medley of different sized objects, of any kitvfl, | as it is found saturating the silurian and devo- 
unless such were capable of being rapidly dis- | nian strata, in which vegetable impressions do 
solved, which is certainly not the case with |not occur. Now since bitumen is found satu- 
wood, and unless such was the case, and the ma- | rating all classes of rocks from the Cambrian 
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fat into the Tertiary, such diffusiveness must 
necessarily give it a distinctive character from 
the vegetable préducts of the purely local car- 
boniferous series, and hence, though it may 
have served to form the coal beds of that era, 
could not have been produced by them, as this 
bitumen saturates the rocks equally when’ far 
removed, horizontally, from the coal beds, as 
when beneath them; ergo, is as much entitled 
to be considered a mineral product of tht earth, 
as hosts of other minerals associated with rock 
strata. As the bitumen saturates the rocks, 
more or less, through all the series, it is‘not ne- 
cessary to assume that this bitumen was driven 
from the Cambrian or the lower Silurian into 
the carboniferous, to form their beds of coal, 
but probably came from more contiguous strata, 
and perchance from the very Cambrian rocks 
themsélves, to form these deposits -in the car- 
boniferous, since those rocks present themselves 
to view in localities protruded above the car- 
boniferous series. Again ; what forces may be 
in operation to drive the constituents of a lower 
series of rocks “into an upper layer, or succes- 
sive layers, we cannot well answer; since we 
know that faults occur in upper series, through 
which dykes and veins of primitive rock pene- 
trate and even protrude, and a much less force 
might certainly drive a saturating liquid into 
other series. 

The reviewer presumes as probable “ that the 
bituminous springs of Trinidad owe their ori- 
gin to the immense accumulations of vegetable 
matter, brought down by the River Amazon,” 
(I suppose he means the Orinoco). This of 
course is only supposition, without any known 
facts to warrant the conclusion, and is wholly 
based on the exceptional idea to sustain the veg- 
etable origin of coal. The Red River deposit 
of timber exceeds in known quantity any but 
an imaginary estimate from the mouth of the 
Orinoco, the bulk of which deposit is probably 
earthy sediment, as is that carried to the mouth 
of the Mississippi. The known vegetable raft, 
accumulated on the Red River, does not show 
signs of giving out bituminous’ springs, and so 
far from going irito a rapid state of decay, seems 
to’ be preserved by its inimiersion, so that gov- 
ernment has spent large sumsof money in cut- 
ting a navigable passage through it, which facts 
do not seem to warrant the probabilities of its 
cotiversion into coal; and it would be difficult to 
imagine such a heterogeneous compound of huge 
logs, lying in every imaginable’ attitude, ever 
by decay, thin and uniform layers or 

minz of any kind. 

The reviewer, in considering my former query, 
‘what evidence is there that vegetation ever 
contained such prodigious quantities of bitumen 
as are found in soft coal,” replies by “ taking in- 
to view the vast amount of wood necessary to 


produce a quantity of coal, and then estimating }- 
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the large amount of such matters in resinous 
timber, we might answer without drawing ve 
hard upon the imagination.” @@he admitted 
vast amount of wood, even of the resinous kind, 
necessary to produce (I suppose the writer 
means) a small quantity of coal, I think, apart 
from other considerations, would be drawing 
very hard upon even his imagination, if it were 
possible to estimate the prodigious masses of 
coal encrusted in this globe, and then fancy the 
time and space necessary to have fostered such 
a growth of vegetation as would be required to 
produce that bulk of solid material. Well might 
writers term it the carboniferous era, that could 
furnish such prodigious volumes of that gas, for 
the production of such a mass of vegetation, 
which must have been very stifling to animal 
organization, although they seem to have lived, 
in prodigious numbers, through it—but fortu- 
nately for the theory of the bituminous origin’ 
of coal, as an independent mineral, and which is 
acknowledged to contain the chemical ingredi- 
ents of coal by the vegetable theorists, no such 
violence is required of nature for its support. 

Again, the reviewer, in estimating the vast 
amount of resinous wood necessary to produée 
coal, loses sight of the comparative small amount 
of resinous substances contained in peat, his 
source for the production of coal, orthat of ferns, 
claimed by many geologists to constitute one 
half of the coal formation, as they assumé from 
that proportion of impressions retained in the 
contiguous strata, would necessarily augment, 
very greatly the vast volume of vegetable growth 
necessary to the production of the great coal 
beds, if there was no other objection tothe the- 
ory. 

(To be continued.) 


—_——~~6———_<_— 


THE HONEY-BEE’S SONG. 
WHAT THE BEE SINGS TO ‘THE CaILDREN. 


I am a honey bee, 
Buzzing away 

Over the blossoms 
The long summer day, 

Now in the lily’s cup 
Drinking my fill, 

Now where the roses bloom 
Under the hill. 

Gayly we fly, 

My fellows and I, s 

Seeking the honey our hives to supply 


Up in the morning— 
No laggards are we— 
Skimming the clover-tops 
Ripe for the bee, 
Waking the flowers 
At dawning of day, 
Ere the bright sun 
’ Kiss the dew-drops away. 
Merrily singing, 
Busily winging 
Back to the hive with the store we are bringing. 


No idle moments 
Have we through the day, 
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Yo time to squander 
In sleep or in play. 
Summer is flying, 
we must be sure 
Food for the winter 
At once to secure. 
Bees in a hive 
Are up and alive— 
Lazy folks never can prosper or thrive. 


Awake, little mortals, 
No harvest for those 
Who waste their best hours 
In slothful repose. 
Come out—to the morning 
All bright things belong— 
And listen a while 
To the honey-bee’s song. 
Merrily singing, 
Busily winging, 
Industry ever its own reward bringing. 


—_—_—— oe 


THE GOOD GREAT MAN. 
BY 8. T. COLERIDGE. 


“ How seldom, friend, a good great man inherits 
Honor and wealth, with all his worth and pains! 
It seems a story from the world of spirits, 
When any man obtains that which he merits, 
Or any merits that which he obtains.” 
For shame, my friend !—renounce this idle strain ! 
What would thou have a good great man obtain ? 
Wealth, title, dignity, a golden chain, 
Or heaps of corses which his sword has slain? 
Goodness and greatness are not means, but ends. 
Hath he not always treasures, always friends, 
The Sod great man? Three treasures,—love and 
ight, 
And calm thoughts, equable as infant’s breath ; 
And three fast friends, moresure than day or night,— 
Himself, his Maker, and the Angel Death. ‘ 


MIGNIONETTE AS A TREE. 


Buy a pot of ordinary mignionette. This 
pot will probably contain a tuft composed of 
many plants, produced from seeds. Pull up all 
but one; and, as the mignionette is one of the 
most rustic of plants, which may be treated 
without any delicacy, the single plant that is 
left in the middle of the pot may be rigorously 
trimmed, leaving only one shoot. This shoot you 
must attach to a single stick of white osier. The 
extremity of this shoot will put forth a bunch of 
flower-buds, that must be cut off entirely, leay- 
ing not a single bud. The stalk, in consequence 
of this treatment, will put ont a multitude of 
young shoots, that must be allowed to develop 
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freely until they are about three inches and a 
half long. ‘hen select out of these, four, six, 
or eight, according to the of the plant, 
with equal spaces between them. Now, with 
slender rod of white osier, or better, with a 
piece of whalebone, make a hoop, and attach 

our shoots to it, supported at the proper height. 

hen they have grown two or three inches 
longer, and are going to bloom, support them 
by a second hoop like the first. Let them 
ae but take off the seed-pods before they 
haye time to form, or the plant may perish. 
It will not be long before new shoots will appear 
just below the places where the flowers were, 
From among these new shoots, choose the one 
on each branch which is in the best situation to 
replace what you haye nipped off. Little by 
little, the principal stalk, and also the branches 
will become woody, and your mignionéfte will 
no longer be an herbaceous plant, except at its 
upper extremities, which will bloom all the 
year without interruption. It will be truly a 
tree mignionette, living for an indefinite period ; 
for, with proper treatment, a mignionette 
will live from twelve to fifteen years. In 
Holland they not unfrequently live to double 
this age. 


SUNSHINE. 


If there’s a pleasant little nook 
Where all is green and fair, 
Thou mayest be very sure indeed 
The sunshine has been there. 


If there’s a tree that’s laden with 
Ripe fruit—fine, rich, and rare— 

You never need to doubt the fact 
That sunshine has been there. 


If there’s a field of golden grain 
That is not scarce nor spare, 

Look up to God with thankful hearts, 
For sending sunshine there. 

If there’s a face that’s glad with smiles,, 
The heart may know its care, 

But broadly shining over all 
You may see sunshine there. 

If there’s a joyous, happy band, 
Whose hearts are full of mirth, 

Dark clouds dare throw no shadows there 
Where sunshine’s round the hearth. 


God bless the sunshine on the hill, 
The sunshine in the heart, 

It warmly through our hearts doth thrill, 
And dulls the sharpest dart. 


Aim at perfection in everything, though in 
most things it is unattainable. However, the 
who aim at it, and persevere, will come muc 
nearer to it than those whose laziness and des- 
pondency make them give it up as unattainable, 
— Chesterfield. 


onmeeutlentnind 

Let not thy hand be stretched out to receive, 
and shut when thou shouldst repay.—Keel. iv. 
31. 












BROM HUMBOLDT’S ASPECTS OF NATURE. 


On leaving (Wstona del Diamante, in which 
Zambos, who speak Spanish, cultivate sugar- 
canes, we entered on scenes of nature character- 
ized by wildness and grandeur. The air was 
filled with countless flocks of flamingoesand other 
water birds, which appeared against the blue 
sky like a dark cloud with continually varying 
outlines. The river had here narrowed to be- 
tween 900 and 1000 feet, and flowing in a per- 
fectly straight line, formed a kind of canal, en- 
closed on either side by dense wood. The mar- 
gin of the forest presents at this part a singular 
appearance. In front of the almost impenetra- 
ble wall of giant trunks of Cesalpinia, Cedrela, 
and Desmanthus, there rises from the sandy 
river bgecb, with the greatest regularity, a low 
hedge Of Sauso, only four feet high, consisting 
of a small shrub, Hermesia castaneifolia. Some 
slender thorny palms stand next; and the whole 
resembles a close, well-pruned garden hedge, 
having only sional openings at considera- 
ble distances fn each other, which have doubt- 
less been made by the larger four-footed beasts 
of the forest, to gain easy access to the river. 
One sees, more especially in the early morning 
and at sunset, the American tiger or jaguar, the 
tapir, and the peccary, lead their young through 
these openings to the river to drink. When 
startled by the passing canoe, they do not at- 
tempt to regain the forest by breaking forcibly 
through the hedge which has been described, 
but one has the pleasure of seeing these wild 
animals stalk leisurely along between the river 
and the hedge for four or five hundred paces, 
uritil they have reached the nearest opening, 
when they disappear throughit. In the course 
of an almost uninterrupted river navigation of 
15 iles on the Orinoco to near its sources, 
on thg Cassiquiare, and on the Rio Negro—and 
during which we were confined for seventy-four 
days to a small canoe—we enjoyed the repeti- 
tion of the same spectacle at several different 

oints, and, I may add, always with new de- 
Fight, There came down together, to drink, to 
” bathe, or to fish, groups consisting of the most 

different classes of animals, the larger mamma- 
‘lia being associated with many colored herons, 
palamedeas, and proudly-stepping curassow and 
cashew birds. ‘ Es como en el Paraise”—it is 
here as in Paradise—said, with a pious air, our 
steersman, an old Indian, who had been brought 
up in the house of an ecclesiastic. The peace 
ot the golden age was, however, far from pre- 
wailing among the animals of this American 
ise, which carefully watched and avoided 
each other. The capybara is devoured in the 
river by crocodiles and on shore by the tiger. 
» It runs so indifferently that we were several 
times ‘able to catch individuals from among the 

, : numerous herds which presented themselves. 
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huna, we passed the night, as usual, un 
open sky, on a sandy flat on bank of the 
Rio Apure, closely bordered by tHe impenetra- 
ble forest. It was not without difficulty that we 
succeeded in finding dry wood to kindle the fire 
with which it is always customary in that coun- 
try to surround a bivouac, in order to guard 
against the attacks of the jaguar. The night 
was humid, mild and moonlight. Several croc- 
odiles approached the shore; I think I have 
observed these animals to be attracted by fire, 
like our cray-fish and many other inhabitants of 
the water. The oars of our boat were placed 
upright, and carefully driven into the ground, 
to form poles from which our hammocks could 
be suspended. Deep stillness prevailed ; only 
from time to time we heard the blowing of the 
fresh water dolphins, which are peculiar to the 
Orinoco net-work of rivers, (and, according to 
Colebrooke, to the Ganges as far as Benares,) 
which followed each other in long lines. Soon 
after 11 o’clock, such a disturbance began to be 
heard in the adjoining forest, that for the re- 
mainder of the night all sleep was impossible. 
The wild cries of animals appeared to rage 
throughout the forest. Among the many voices 
which resounded together, the Indians could 
only recognise those which, after short pauses 
in the general uproar, were first heard singly. 
There was the monotonous howling of the al- 
nates, (the howling monkeys ;) the plaintive, 
soft, and almost flute like tones of the small sap- 
ajous; the snorting grumblings of the striped 
nocturnhl monkey ; the interrupted cries of the 
great tiger, the cuguar or maneless American 
lion, the peccary, the sloth, and a host of par- 
rots, of parraquas, and other pheasant-like birds. 
When the tigers came near the edge of the for- 
est, our dog, which before had barked incess- 
santly, came howling to refuge under our 
hammocks. Sometimes the cry of the tiger was 
heard to proceed from amidst the high branches 
of a tree, and was in such case always accom- 
panied by the plaintive piping of the monkeys, 
who were seeking to escape from the unwonted 
pursuit. 

If one asks the Indians why this incessant 
noise and disturbance arises on particular nights, 
they answer, with a smile, that “ the animals 
are rejoicing in the bright moonlight, and keep- 
ing the feast of the full moon.” To me it ap- 
peared that the scene had probably, originated 
in some accidental combat, and that hence the 
disturbance had spread to other animals, and thus 
the noise had increased more and more. The 
jaguar pursues the peccaries and tapirs, and 
these pressing against each other in their flight, 
break through the interwoven tree-like shrubs 
which impede their escape; the apes on the 
tops of the trees, being frightened by the crash, 
join their cries to those of the larger animals; 
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nests in communities, and thus ‘the whole ani- 
mal world becomes in a state ‘of commotion. 
Longer experience taught us that it is by no 
means always the celebration of the brightness 
of the moon which disturbs the repose of the 
woods ; we witnessed the same occurrence re- 
peatedly, and found that the voices were loud- 
est during violent falls of rain, or when, with 
loud peals of thunder, the flashing lightning il- 
luminated the deep recesses of the forest. The 
good-natured Franciscan monk who, although 
he had been suffering for several months from 
fever, accompanied us through the Cataracts of 
Atures and Maypures to San Carlos‘on the Rio 
Negro, and to the Brazilian boundary, used to 
say when féarful on the closing in of night that 
there might be a thunder storm, “‘ May heaven 
grant a quiet night both to us and to the wild 
beasts of the forest.” 
Scenes, such as those I have just described, 
. were wonderfully contrasted with the stillness 
which prevails within the tropics during the 
noontide hours of a day of more than usual heat. 
I borrow from the same journal the recollec- 
tions of a day at the Narrows of Baragnan. At 
this part of its course, the Orinoco forces for it- 
self'a passage through the western portion of 
the Parime mountains. What is called at this 
remarkable pass a “ Narrow,” is still a bed or 
water-basin of 5,690 feet in breadth. On the 
naked rocks which formed the shores we saw 
only, besides an old withered stem Aubletia 
and a new Apocinea (Allamanda salicifolia,) a 
few silvery croton shrubs. A thermometer in 


the shade, but brought within a few inches of 


the towering mass of granite rock,-rose to above 
122° Fahr. All distant objects had wave-like, 


undulating outlines, the effect of mirage; not 


a breath of air stirred the fine, dust-like sand. 


The sun was in the zenith, and the flood of 
light which he poured down upon the river, and 
§ which, from a slight rippling movement of the 
‘§ waters, flashed sparkling back, rendered still 
more sensible the red haze which veiled the 
distance. All the naked rocks and boulders 
+ ) around were covered with a countless number 
of large thick-scaled iguanas, gecko-lizards, and 
variously spotted salamanders. Motionless, with 
uplifted heads and open mouths, they appeared 
to inhale the burning air with ecstacy. At 
such times the larger animals seek shelter in 
the recesses of the forest, and the birds hide 
themselves under the thick foliage of the trees, 
or in the the clefts of the rocks; but if in this 
apparent entire stillness of nature, one listens 
for the faintest tones which an attentive ear can 
seize, there is perceived an all-pervading rustling 
sound, a humming and fluttering of insects close 
to the ground, and in the lower strata of the at- 
: mosphere. Everything announces a world of 
organic activity and life. In every bush, in the 
? 
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this arouses the tribes of birds, who build their, 


































cracked bark of the trees, in the, earth under- 
mined by lymenopterous insect, life stirs audi- 
bly. It is, as it were, one e many voices 
of Nature, heard only by the sensitive and rev- 
erent ear of her true votaries. 


VOICES QF ANIMALS. 


There is s chapter in the Natural Histo — 


of Animals that has hardly been.touched upon 
as yet, and that will be especially interestizig 
with reference to families. The voices of ani- 
mals have a family character not,te be mistaken. 
All the Canide bark and howl; the fox, the 
wolf, the dog have the same kifd of. utterance, 
though on a somewhat different pitch., All the 
bears growl, from the white bear of thegArctic 
snows, to the small black bear of the Andes. 
All the cats miau, from our quiet fireside com- 


panion, to the lions, and tigers, and panthers of * 


the forest and jungle. This last mhy seem a 
strange assertion; but to any who | has lis- 
tened critically to their sounds; and analyzed 
their voices, the roar of the lion is but a gigan- 
tic miau, bearing about the same proportion to 
that of a cat, as its stately and majestic form 
does to the smaller, softer, more peaceful aspect 
of the cat. Yet, notwithstanding the difference 
in their size, who can look at the lion, whether 


in his more sleepy mood, as hé lies curled up 
in the corner of his cage, or in his fiercer mo- 
ments of hunger or of rage, without being re- 


minded of a cat? And this is not)merely the 


resemblance of one carnivorous animal to an- 
other; for no one was ever remindeg of a if 


or'wolf by a lion.” Again, all the horses 


key, it is true, but a sound of the same 




















the whole group.— Agassiz. 


donkeys neigh; for the bray of the donkey is 
only a harsher neigh, pitched on a ae 
C- 
ter—as the donkey himself is but a clumsgand . 
dwarfish horse. All the cows low, from the 
buffalo roaming the prairie, the musk-ox of the 
Arctic ice-fields, or the jack of Asia, to the 
cattle feeding in our pastures. Among the 
birds, this similarity of voice in families is still 
more marked. We need only recall the harsh 
and noisy parrots, so similar in their peculiar 
utterance. Or take, as an example, the web- 
footed family. Do not all the geese and the 
innumerable host of ducks quack? Does not 
every member of the crow family caw, whether 
it be the jackdaw, the jay, the magpie, the rook 
in some green rookery of the Old World, or the 
crow of our woods, with its long, melancholy * 
caw, that seems to make the silence and goli- 
tude deeper? Compare all the sweet warblers 
of the songster family—the nightingales, the 
thrushes, the mocking birds, the robins; they 
differ in the greater or Jess perfection of their 
note, but the same kind of voice runs t§fough 
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Rewicious Reapine in France.—The two ren Stars Paress.—The English Record Com. 


French Bible Societies have, during the past 
year, circula ore than 15,000 Bibles and 
about 91,000 New Testaments. During eigh- 


teen years, three million copies of the Serip- 


‘tures have been disseminated. in France. This 
large circulation has caused a great change in 
the sentiments of the higher and educated 
classes, so many of whom were bigoted Roman- 
ists or scoffing infidels. Now, eminent Roman 
Catholic writers recommend the daily reading of 
the Bible, and influential Pantheists and Deists 
acknowledge the sublimity of its doctrines. 
The increase of Protestant literature has also 
been astonishing. The Paris Religious Tract 
Sesiety has issued 1,105,000 copies of its little 
works ; 200,000 of its religious almanacs have 
been agld; and its monthly for the young has 
nearly 10,000 subscribers. Sabbath-schools are 
multiplying in France, and the eolporteurs of 
the two societies for evangelization are so success- 
ful, that the Romanists, unable to induce the 
government tg@prohibit the sale of Protestant 
tracts, have been compelled to form a Roman 
Catholic Tract Society to counteract their in- 


fluence. 
——- + --~<46— 
ITEMS. 

Mersop or OstarninG SKeLeTtons or SMALL FisBEs. 
—Some time since I was employed in making ob- 
servations on the produce of some of the ponds in the 
neighborhood of London, and I discovered that the 
tadpole was a very serviceable animal in anatomizing 
the very small fishes, as well as some of the larger 
sorts, generally found in such places—the tadpole 
acting in the sime manner as the ant. I have tried 
the experiment several times, and on various sorts of 
fishes, and was always successful, particularly with 
tliat very little one called by children Stickleback ; 
even in these the skeleton was at all times perfect. 
My method is this:—I suspend the fish by threads 
at d to the head and tail, in a horizontal pesi- 
ti a jar of water such as is found in the pond, 
and ¢hange it often, till the tadpoles have finished 
their work, which, if two or three tadpoles are allow- 
ed to work on so small a fish as the species just 
mentioned, they will complete in twenty-four hours. 
T always select the smallest sort of tadpoles, as they 
can insinuate themselves between the smallest bones 
without destroying their articulation.—7. Bluett. 


The following is from the report of Fire Marshal 
Blackburn of this city, and is worthy of attention. 

“The hot air furnace is seldom altogether safe, 
even when the utmost scientific care and greatest 
mechanical skill are bestowed upon its construction, 
and its introduction into any building is always 
fraught with more or less danger. If the furnace 
itself is secure, and the flues are built of sufficient 
capacity for carrying off the smoke and heat, the 
latter are continually liable to become defective from 


» .the action of coal gases on the cement of their 


masonry. How wood is affected by the constant 
Operation of caloric is now well known. The process 
of desiccation ewill go on for hours, days, weeks, 
months, and even years, and finally end in spontane- 
ous combustion. It has been clearly established that, 
by wren to heat, timber is brought to such 
a condition that it will take fire without the applica- 
tion of a light or spark.” ’ 


mission, in the publication of valuable documents, 
does not confine itself to such as exist in the State 
archives alone, but is making researches among the 
archives of other conntries. It is stated that Sir 
John Romilly has appointed Mr. Rawdon Brown to 
calendar and abstract the valuable papers relating 
to England in the archives of Venice. The Venetian 
“ Relations” begin in the time of Henry the Seventh ; 
and, as Mr. Brown’s published volumes prove, they 
abound in vivid pictures of British historical person- 
ages and national manners. Researches are also 
going on among the archives of the town of Simancas, 
in Spain, and a@ literary gentleman versed in the 
work is calendaring such papers as relate to English 
history in the period dating from Henry the Seventh 
to Elizabeth. These volumes, as fast as completed, 
are printed by the British Government, and sold at 
so low a price as to place them within the reach of 
private collectors. 


Rice Cement.—This useful and elegant cement, 
which is beautifully white, and dries almost trans- 
parent, is made by mixing rice flour intimately with 
cold water, and then gently boiling it. Papers pasted 
together with this cement will sooner separate in, 
their own substance than at the joining. It is, there- 
fore, an excellent cement in the preparation of curious 
paper articles, as tea-trays, ladies’ dressing and work 
boxes, and other articles which require layers of 
paper to be cemented together. In every respect, it 
is preferable to common paste made with wheat 
flour. It answers well for pasting into books the 
copies of writing taken off by copying machines, on 
unsized silver paper. With this composition, made 
with a small quantity of water, that it may havea 
consistence similar to plastic clay, models, busts, 
statues, basso-relievos, and the like, may be formed. 
When dry, the articles made of it are susceptible of 
a high polish ; they are also very durable. 

A Remepy ror Sega Sicxness.—In all ordinary 
cases, if in dread of sickness, lie down on the back 
at least a quarter of an hour before the vessel starts. 
No position but that of recumbency on the back will 
do. Let head, body, and back become, as it were, 
part of the vessel, participating in its motion 
without muscular effort. This precaution is often 
of itself sufficient. It will be of little use to assume 
this position after the sickness has commenced. It 
must be beforehand. Travellers may like to test this 
counsel. If the result should not be successful, any 
how the advice will all the same have come to them 
without fee.—Dr. Corrigan’s Ten Days in Athens. 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Frovr axp Msat.—The Flour market is quiet, 
with few sales for export. Sales of superfine at $5, 
extra $537,and extra family at $5 75 a 6 25. Sales 
to retailers and bakers are within the range of from 
$5 for superfine up to $6 75 a $7 for fancy. The 
market is poorly supplied with Rye Flour and Corn 
Meal. Small sales of the former at $3 50 a $3 62, 
and of the latter at $3 12 for Pennsylvania. 

Grain.—There is a fair demand for prime dry 
Wheat at full rates. Sales of good and prime Penn- 
sylvania and Western red at $1 27 a $1 30 per 
bushel, and Southern do. at $1 3141 32. White 
ranges at $1 35 to $1 53. Rye is in moderate supply, 


‘with sales of Pennsylvania at 76 a 77c, and new at 


70 a 73 cents. Corn is in fair request ; yellow at 67 8 
68 cents, afloat and in store. Oats are rather quiet 
at 58 to 60 cents for old Pennsylvania. New Dela- 


‘ware is worth 35 cents per bushel affoat.. No sales % 


of Barley or Malt. 





